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The fifteenth century, like the fourteenth, is a more important period
in England than in France. Even before the Black Death in 1348, a new
style had been coming in at Gloucester which has generally been called
"Perpendicular." It was taken up elsewhere and came to fruition in the
reign of Henry VI, The title refers mainly to the window tracery, which
consists largely of vertical and horizontal lines, very different from the
flowing tracery which preceded it and the contemporary "flamboyant" in
France. Foliage became conventional again, of a wreath-like character,
especially in Devonshire. Mouldings were thinner, and, in ornament, effect
was sought by reproducing structural forms in miniature. Two of the
finest features are the towers, especially in Somersetshire, and the open
timber roofs. A fifteenth-century spire is rare, whereas the combined
tower and spire was normal in the thirteenth century in France and
England. The most striking type of roof is the hammer-beam, common in
East Anglian churches, but shewing its noblest and earliest example in
a secular building, Westminster Hall. No great cathedral or monastic
church was wholly built in the fifteenth century, but independent works
were carried out at Canterbury, Gloucester, Norwich, Winchester, York*
The special glory of the period is the parish churches. No other country
can rival these from 1200 to 1500, but the fifteenth century is the most
prolific period, especially in Devonshire and East Norfolk, where almost
every church was rebuilt at this time.

Gothic architecture is obviously an importation into Scotland, and not
a native art. There are, however, some important monuments, notably
Glasgow cathedral, dating mainly from the thirteenth and fourteenth
centuries. French influence is strong, as might be expected, and the
Perpendicular style never took root. The richest of the later buildings,
Roslyn chapel, is an exotic and has affinities with Spain and Portugal

The most interesting churches in Ireland are of earlier date than we
are concerned with in this volume, and are in some respects unique. In
the Middle Ages English influence was paramount within the Pale, as is
illustrated in Christ Church and St Patrick^ at Dublin. The best Gothic
work is generally found in the conventual houses, particularly those of
the various orders of friars.

We have travelled far from Italy, where the Gothic movement first got
its inspiration in the organic vaulting of Lombardy. The early promise,
however, was not fulfilled, for the extensive remains of classical antiquity
always brought back the builders to traditional forms. The round arch
was quite common all through the thirteenth century, and it can almost
be said that the fourteenth is the only Gothic period not dominated by
Romanesque on the one hand or the Renaissance on the other. For
delicacy and charm few buildings north of the Alps can rival the tower
of Giotto at Florence. This delicacy is a marked feature of many a
doorway, window, capital, and base, revealed to us so often by the en-
thusiasm and insight of Ruskin. Colour schemes add greatly to the
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